ROMAN PLAYS

political principles at stake Shakespeare has not a
word to say; and the same is true of Antony and Cleo-
fatra and Coriolanus. Are Shakespeare's sympathies
so entirely with Coriolanus and the nobles as Hazlitt
thinks? To some extent they are. Shakespeare, like
Chaucer, is a courtly poet, but Professor Bradley has
well pointed out that for once he comes near to being
fair to the many-headed multitude:

First Citizen. You must think, if we give you anything,
we hope to gain by you.

Coriolanus. Well then, I pray, your price o' the consulship?
First Citizen. The price is to ask it kindly.1

It is not the aristocratic principle that interests
Shakespeare, but the man himself, proud, hot-headed,
wrong-headed, abrupt, and withal, susceptible and
affectionate. And what to Shakespeare is the battie of
Actium, the moral and political issues of which were
to Virgil so tremendous? Merely an episode in the
story of the loves of Antony and his Egyptian Queen,
an episode in the rivalry between the great soldier and
lover and the thin-blooded politician Octavius:

He at Philippi kept

His sword e'en like a dancer, while I struck
The lean and wrinkled Cassius.2

Shakespeare's interest in character is unlimited; in
principles is what Carlyle would call *a frightful
minus quantity*.

Is it very different in the tragedies?

1 Cor. Act n. sc. iii. 77-80.
* Antony and Cleopatra, Act m. sc. ix. 35-37.
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